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The fact that calcareous earths effervesce and dissolve when vinegar is poured on them is noted by many ancient authors. As many other liquids also dissolved calcareous earths, with effervescence, these liquids were gradually placed in the same category and called acids, and the prominent characteristic of this class of substances was their solvent power. Great stress was laid by the alchemists on the importance of acids, because one of the foundations of their system was the (alleged) necessity of dissolution, or destruction, as the antecedent of restoration and the development of more perfect life.
The detergent properties of ashes have been known and used from very ancient times. Pliny notes the use of nitrum for dissolving oils and sulphur, and making glass; he mentions that this substance changes the colour of green plants, and he says that a similar substance is obtained from wood-ashes. Substances which have these properties gradually came to be classed together under the name alkali (from the Arabian, signifying the ash).
The importance of the reactions between acids and alkalis was much dwelt on in the seventeenth century. Stress was laid on the fact that the properties of acids and of alkalis disappeared when these substances were mixed, so that the products did not affect the colours of plants, and had neither detergent nor solvent powers. These products came to be called salts, and to be regarded as distinct substances.
The word salt has been used for many centuries, certainly from the seventh century. In the older times it was employed as a class-name for substances like sea-salt. That substance was called salt, because, according to some authors, it is obtained by the action of the sun (sol) on sea-water, according to others, because it decrepitates in the fire (exsilire = to crackle and spring about). The alchemists used the word as the name of one of their three hypothetical principles, sulphur, salt, and mercury, none of which was a substance in the modern meaning of that term.
Boyle (towards the end of the seventeenth century) said that acids (1) dissolve very many substances, (2) precipitate sulphur from solutions thereof in alkalis, (3) change many